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TALES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE SCULPTOR OF AVIGNON. 





BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 





In the gallery of the chateau of the Duke de Lorme, at 
Languedoc, is an exquisite piece of sculpture, simply in- 
scribed with the name of Jean Malanotti, and bearing no 
date, but which never fails to rivet the wonder and admi- 
ration of all who gaze upon it. The figure is that of a man, 
a Roman we should say by the lofty beauty of the head. 
There is a grandeur on the broad magnificent brow—a liv- 
ing scorn upon the finely-moulded lip—while the attitude 
appears at once simple and majestic. Cold and pale as it 


> 


"Let me go, father!” whispered he, “who knows but ] 


"* No, not my real sister, although I love her just as much |) may yet live to make our name famous,” 


as if she was;” and the little girl catching the fond ex- 


| " Your sister, I suppose ?” 
| 
! 


stands, there is yet a strange semblance of reality about the | 


° ' 
whole figure, and one longs to be able to decipher the scroll 


held in its nervous grasp, as though it would tell the his- 
tory of this singular chef d’euvre of art. 

" Jean Malanotti,—I never remember to have heard the 
name before,” said Mademoiselle Aubertin, one of the 
guests whom the old duke loved at all times to gather 
round his hospitable board.” 

* No, it is one unknown to fame; this is the only work 
that survives him.” 

" He is dead, then ?” 

“Yes, the gifted for the most part die young!” replied 
De Lorme, with mournful earnestness as he turned hastily 
away. 

No more was said upon the subject at that time, but in 
the evening as we gathered around the fire, and grew silent 
in watching it leap up and flash fitfully on the tapestried 
walls of the old hall, the Lady Henriette climbed her 
grandfather’s knee and asked him in a whisper to tell us 
the story of Jean Malanotti. 

"Nay, dearest, it is too sad a tale for you to listen to, 
said the duke, kissing her fondly. 

"But I like melancholy stories,” persisted the child; and 
as we were all just then of her opinion, our kind host con- 


” 


sented to oblige us, although the relation, in which he had |) 


borne a prominent part, evidently gave him pain to recall. 

"It is now better than twenty years ago that I had oec- 
easion to pass through Avignon on a visit to a friend, and 
yet every thing comes back to my recollection as vividly as 
though it were but yesterday. The crimson sunset, the low 
vine-wreathed cottage, the silvery Rhone sparkling in the 
distance, and even the balmy breath of the flowers which 
grew there in such sweetness and profusion. A boy, appa- 
rently about eight or nine years old, was sitting before the 


door moulding figures of a coarse, yellow kind of clay; | 


while his companion, a child of great beauty, (the females 
of Avignon are celebrated for their loveliness,) sat with her 
large dark eyes fixed wonderingly on his proceedings, or re- 
ceived the rude images, when finished, with a shout of joy. 
Neither perceived my approach, and I stood watching them 
fur several moments unobserved. 

“Now make me,” said the child, handing him a fresh 
lump of clay. 

“Ah! I fear that you have set me a difficult task, Gene- 
vieve,” replied the young lover, with an admiring look ; 
“you are so beautiful !” 

Genevieve shook back the ringlets from her bright face 
and smiled coquettishly, as though, young as she was, she 
Was perfectly aware of the fact, but still persisted in her re- 
quest, and in a short time the boy had moulded a figure 
which, though rude and unfinished in the extreme, was full 
of natural and childish grace. 

“Tam sure I have not such thick legs as that,” said the 
girl, glancing down at her slender ankles. 

"That can be easily altered,” replied the young artist, 
with quiet patience ; nor did he cease his occupation fur- 
ther than to raise the ragged cap from his curly head, 
with the r@ly courtesy so peculiar to the peasantry of 
France, even when I had advanced and stood befure him. 

“ What is your name, my child ?” I inquired. 

" Jean Malanotti, and this is Genevieve.” 





1 


“If you do not disgrace it I shall be well contented,” re- 


pression of his eyes, came and hid her bashful face upon | plied the old man, doggedly, “ what car. the son of a gar- 


| his shoulder. 
* And who taught you to mould these figures, Jean ?” 
"No one; I taught myself!” 
I was struck with the boy’s answer, as well as by the 
| bold determined glance that met mine. 

* You are a genius, then ?” 

Jean shook his head; he evidently did not know the 
meaning of the term. 

Are your parents living ?” I inquired. 

" My father is within there,” said the boy, pointing to 
the humble but picturesque-looking cottage before which 
he sat; “and I have no mother!” 

There were traces of tears in his large eyes, but he turn- 
ed away that I might not odserve them, and spoke cheer- 
fully to Genevieve ; while, impelled by a stronger feeling 





pointed out to me. 


ried and settled there. He was a skilful gardener, and in 
his leisure hours pursued the business of a watchmaker, 
for which he seemed to have a natural bent; but it was 
a trade, he told me, at which little or nothing could be got 
in Avignon. 

* Your son is a noble-looking fellow !” 

The father’s eyes sparkled. 

* Ves, Jean is well enough, but sadly idle. 
| I did not rouse him occasionally that he would lie dream- 
ing away half his time beneath the trees instead of pruning 
them, making a thousand useless and fantastic figures. 

"He should be a sculptor,” said I; “he has a fine genius !” 

Malanotti laughed harshly. 


said I. 





poor man takes to any thing of this sort, he, nine times out 


|| of ten, turns out in the end to be a vagabond and a beggar. 
' 


Iam determined Jean shall give up these vagaries and 
learn an honest calling.” 
" And what do you purpose making him ?” 
"A gardener like his father,” replied the old man briefly. 
" But even you, I perceive, are not ashamed to follow at 
times a more gentle craft,” replied I, glancing around the 
apartment. 
" True,” said Malanotti, “and in like manner in his lei- 
sure hours Jean may continue to make his images.” 
Much longer we talked, but the old Italian was not to be 


softened, and I was compelled to leave my little favorite, 


' 


humble lot. And yet when I called to mind his happy 
countenance, and the joyful music of his laughter, and re- 
membered how he was all in all to his stern father and the 
little Genevieve, I should have forborne to grieve. 





Setter than three years passed before I again visited 


my former praises hastened to produce his litle store. 


|| There was the same viger of style, softened down by 


|| more mature judgment, and some of them, I do not hesi- 





tate to say, would not have disgraced the workshop of the 
first statuary in France. He told me that he was learning 
| gardening, but his father admitted that he had made but 
little progress, and talked of putting him apprentice to a 
relation of his mother’s, a stocking-weaver in the neigh- 


be whood, 


ite images out of real marble ¢” asked I. 

Malanotti frowned, but the boy’s eyes sparkled and his 
brow flushed. 

" And who is to pay for all this?” said the Italian. 

" Leave that to me,” replied I, while Jean caught my 
| hand, and in spite of my resistance drew it passionately to 
| his lips. 





than that of mere curiosity, I entered the dwelling he had | 


IT do think if 


around whom my ardent imagination had already thrown | 
the halo of romance, and destined for mighty things, to his | 


* Would you not like to learn how to make your favor- || 


ite 


| 


Malanotti, as I afterwards learned, was a native of Italy, | 
who several years ago coming over to Avignon, had mar- | 


dener know of sculpture ?” 

" Father,” said Jean firmly, “ you have told me that the 
famous bridge of Avignon was undertaken and commenced 
by St. Benezet, a common shepherd-boy.” 

"Well, well,” exclaimed Malanotti, a little softened by 
the remembrance, “ be it so, [ yield up all claim upon your 
time, this gentleman is answerable for your future fate.” 

Joan uttered a sudden ery of pleasure, he even leapt for 
joy; but amidst all his grateful acknowledgments the old 
man’s words fell heavily on my heart, and | felt the awful 
responsibility I had undertaken; but still abstained, from a 
false sense of honor, from drawing back while there was 
yet time, and leaving him to his present humble but happy 
lot; and yet, heaven knows, | acted throughout for the best. 

It was agreed that Jean should quit Avignon almost im- 
mediately, and be placed at my expense under the tuition 
of an eminent sculptor; and though his heart bounded at 
the thought, and was filled to overtlowing with all those 
wild ambitious hopes and aspirings which haunt at such 
times the busy fancy of the young, he could not part from 
the beautiful little playfellow of his childhood without bit- 
ter tears, 

"You will forget me,” said Genevieve, who bung weep- 
ing upon his neck as though she too truly foreboded that 
they should never be to each other again what they then 
were. 

“ Believe it not, dear one! but rather comfort yourself 
with the hope of my speedy return, Who knows, my little 
Genevieve, but that you may yet be the wife of one of the 
first sculptors in France ?’” 

The girl smiled faintly at her lover's wild prophecy, and 


| then wept again at thought of the many years that must 


en , . 1} 
“ No, monsieur, depend upon it that when the son of a | 


| 


i} 
| 


elapse before it could come to pass. 

Sanguine as I was with regard to my young protégé, his 
rapid success far exceeded every expectation | could have 
formed. His whole soul seemed concentrated in his new 


profession, at which he worked day and night with untiring 


| zeal, until his return for a few weeks to his native city be- 


came absolutely necessary for the restoration of his health. 
Malanotti, although proud of the rising talents of his son, 
was shocked at the change that had come over him in so 
short a time, and seareely recognized his sturdy and light- 


| hearted boy in the pale and thoughtful student. Genevieve 


wept when alone at the thought of the wan check and 
heavy eyes of her youthful playmate, although in his pre- 
sence she smiled as sweetly as of old. And even Jean him- 
self was restless and uneasy, deeming every moment as 
lost which kept him away from his studies. How different- 


| ly had my ardent imagination pictured this homeward visit. 


Avignon, but Jean knew me at once, and encouraged by || 


‘ 


" Jean is very ill,” said Genevieve timidly, the day before 
our departure. 

"| think so indeed, child; but fear not, he shall have the 
best advice France can procure.” 

"It is rest that he wants,” said the girl vehemently, “he 
is destroying himself day by day! He will die, and then 
what is to become of his old father and me!” and she hid 
her face in her hands and sobbed convulsively. 

"Now heaven forbid!” I 
haunted me—" he will die!” 

To avert this fearful doom I resolved to proceed at once 
to Rome, taking Jean with me, as well for change of eli- 
mate as to improve and foster his taste for the beautiful. 


exclaimed, but her words 


But this excursion only served to increase his enthusiasm, 
and not contented with imitating, he burned to surpass 
every thing he saw. 

Years passed away, the sculptor with whom I had placed 
him could teach him no more, and, pale and attenuated, 
Jean Malanotti returned to breathe once more the pure air 


| of his native village. His father had grown old and feeble, 


and though I took care he should want for nothing that 
money could procure, still the dutiful attentions of his son 
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would have done more than all my bounty to soothe his 
passage to the tomb. Night after night the aged Malian sat 
alone in his cheerless cottage, while Jean pursued his soli- 
tary calling in an adjoining dwelling; and yet there were 
times when his heart smote him for his neglect, and 
kneeling at his father’s feet he would humbly entreat his 
forgiveness. 

"Tam working for us both,” he would say ; “1am work- 
ing to make the name of Malanotti great, not only in Avig- 
non, but over all France and the world! Years ago I pro- 
mised that it should be so.” 

" T would rather see you happy, my son.” 

"Happy, am I not so now? Oh, most happy !” and it 
was beautiful to mark the flush upon his pale cheeks and 
the fire of his brilliant eyes. 

Even Genevieve sought in vain to lure him from his un- 
ceasing labors, and again applied to me; but I had lost all 


power over my wayward pupil, and the poor girl, almost * 


heart-broken, returned to the rude studio of the sculptor, 
and, silent and motionless, sat at his feet and watched the 
gradual work of creation and decay going on together, as 
the statue grew in beauty beneath the touch of his power- 
ful genius. 

It was a glorious evening as | sat alone with the aged 
Malanotti, my anxiety for Jean not permitting me to quit 
Avignon. Fora long time we had both remained silent, 
probably thinking of the same object; at length the old 
man pointed feebly to a group of peasants who had paused 
beneath the window. 

" You see that youth ?” exclaimed he, pointing to a rud- 
dy and healthy-looking lad, who appeared to be dividing an 
exquisite bouquet of choice flowers among three dark-eyed 
girls, perhaps his sisters, or one might have been dearer 
still, for I observed that he carefully singled out the best 
for her. “ It is Peter Garonne—he is a gardener !” 

There was a keen reproach conveyed in these few words, 
and I dared not reply to them. 

Malanotti leant back in his chair and covered up his 
eyes with his long, thin fingers; but the glad laughter of 
the young peasants fell mockingly on my ears, and I was 
glad when they moved away. Presently Jean entered the 
room; his very step had grown feeble. 

Tt will soon be finished '” exclaimed he, with flashing 
eyes: “even Genevieve thinks it will be grand. But does 
my father sleep ?” 

"| think not, Jean.” 

The young man knelt down gently beside his chair and 
took one of those pale withered hands in his. 

" How cold!” said he, “ almost as cold and white as my 
beautiful statue. Speak to me, father!” 

But the old man never spoke again—he was dead; and | 
thanked heaven that it happened as it did, before worse 
things came to pass. 

It was hoped, now that the being for whom he had pro- 
fessed to toil was no more, that Jean would cease his ex- 
ertions for a time; but it was not so. He had but deceived 
himself and others in giving any reason for his devotion to 
his profession, but an intense and burning love of it which 
nothing could control. 

Even Genevieve, patient and breathless as she used to 
sit and watch him, was no longer admitted, lest her pre- 
sence might distract his attention: but I continued to cheer 
the poor girl with hopes that the completion of his work 
would put an end at once to all this. 

* Another day,” exclaimed Jean to me at length, “ one 
more day, and the name of Malanotti will be immortal !” 


I pressed his burning hand and tried to congratulate him, | 


but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 

“ However this end,” said he gratefully, “it will be all 
your work !" 

And he heeded not how I shuddered, and shrunk away 
from his acknowledgments. 

That eveuing | concealed myself in Malanotti's studio, 
in order to be witness to the triumphs of my profegé on the 
completion of his great work. It was that which you saw 
this morning in my gallery, and which for grandeur of ex- 
pression has never perhaps been surpassed. It was finished, 
and the young artist stood before it with dilated eyes and 
bloodless lips. 

" Speak !” said he, stretching out his clasped hands to- 


wards the beautiful but senseless being of his own creation: | 


“ speak, I say—for I am sure you ean !"* 

" Jean,” exclaimed I, advancing towards him; but he 
heard me not, continuing to invoke the statue, by his nights 
and days of toil, to speak to him, if it was but one word! 

In vain I strove to lure him away, to soothe this terrible 





* The great Florentiae scuiptor Donatello is said to have uttered a similar 
exclamation on the completion of his famous statue of Judith. 


/ 


excitement. The pale and feeble student seemed on a sud- |! of the cavalier more authority. Yet the shock 


den to be possessed with a giant’s strength, and my cries 


as we Struggled together at length brought some of the 


neighbors to the spot, and in all probability was the means — 


of saving my life, so fierce was the maniac’s grasp upon | 


my throat. 


After the lapse of a few days, during which he got worse | 


and worse, it was thought advisable to send him to a mad- 
house, where he remained for several months unvisited by 
a single glimpse of reason and raving unceasingly of his 
great work. 

When he became somewhat calmer I took the poor 
heart-broken Geneviéve to see her lover, but he had lost all 
memory of her, and her wild and passionate endearments 
fell unheeded on his ear. 

Never shall | forget that day; Jean had been permitted 
to leave the confinement of his chamber and wander 
through the spacious grounds belonging to the establish- 
ment, followed at a distance by one of the keepers, and at 
the time of our visit he was moulding a small figure with 
the snow which he scraped and dug up with his long nails 
from the half-frozen ground, his dark and matted hair 
streaming wildly over his shoulders, and his eyes burning 
as it were with an intense brightness. He appeared dis- 
turbed at our presence, and we were reluctantly compelled 
to withdraw. 

It was the last time I ever beheld Jean Malanotti; that 
night he became worse than ever, and died in a few hours 
raving mad! The frail temple so long shattered had given 
way at length, and the weary spirit was at rest! 

The Duke De Lorme paused, deeply agitated ; while the 
little Henriette crept up to him and sobbed aloud upon his 
bosom. 

"Tt is but right to inform you,” said the duchess, turning 
to us, “that the mother of Jean Malanotti died mad, and 
therefore the disease was in part hereditary, although no 
doubt brought on with increased violence by the circum. 
stances just related.” 

* After all,” said the Lady Henriette, 
die as poor Jean did, 2nd have his name famous for ages, 
than remain a common gardener, or a stocking-weaver, 


it was better to 


perhaps, with no higher hopes than of selling his rude clay 


figures at the yearly fair of Avignon.” 

" And yet he was happiest then,” observed her grand- 
father. 

* | would rather be great!” persisted the child. 

This is the rock on which the young are so apt to split. 

" But what became of poor Genevieve?” asked Hen- 
riette, after a pause. 

"She is still alive; grief does not kill, my child!” 

“Tt would be better [ think if it did!” said the little 
lady, earnestly; and so ended the story of Jean Malanotti. 





OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


MISSING BRIDEGROOM. 


(Concluded.) 


THE 


“T sHaLy enter into no detail of the ceremony, which 
would carry me too far. Enough that the imposture per- 
fectly succeeded. The old marquis, the young countess, her 
mother, the cavalier, and some of their relatives, were 
present. You may well imagine that I had not allowed the 
time I spent at their residence to pass away without mak- 
ing myself intimately acquainted with their concerns, more 


especially as they related to the deceased. A variety of 


portraits of him afforded me an excellent resemblance for 
my ghost; and, as he was only made to speak by signs, | 
ran no hazard of being detected by the sound of the voice. 
The deceased appeared arrayed in the habit of an Algerine 
slave, with a deep wound upon his neck. And you will 
please to remark, that here I at least observed probability 
in squaring my apparition with popular belief, not, how- 
ever, in consigning him to the waves, as I imagined that 
this unexpected turn would be entitled to more credit from 


' the peculiarity of its appearance, while too near an ap- 


proach to what was quite natural and ebvious might have 
been productive of danger. 

* T inquired of the ghost whether he had not given up 
all title to what had been dear to him in this world ? He 
pointed towards heaven, and then shook his head ; and be- 
fore he disappeared he drew from his finger a ring which 
had not been found since Jeronymo was missing; and upon 
nearer inspection the countess recognized it for her mar- 
riage-ring. 

“It was now finally concluded that Jeronymo was dead. 


| The family openly announced the circumstance and went 


' deprived Antonia of ber last hope ; 


into mourning. The appearance of the ring had, likewise, 


she sustained 
from the apparition threw her into a dangerous illness, 
which had very nearly extinguished her lover's hopes for 
ever. On her recovery she would have taken the veil had 
not the moving appeals of the old marquis, in whom she 
placed the utmost confidence, deterred her. By this means, 
united to the incessant solicitations of the cavalier, they at 
length extorted a reluctant consent from the unhapy y 
Antonia. . 

“ The final day of the mourning was fixed upon for that 
of the marriage, which was likewise to be distinguished by 
admitting the cavalier into the full enjoyment of the fami) 
possessions. 

“Tt came—and the happy Lorenzo led his trembl 
bride up to the steps of the altar. The day passed away, 
and a costly feast awaited the approaching guests in a 
gaily-lighted hall, while the sound of music from a thousand 
strings welcomed the entrance of the bridal party. 

“ The aged marquis was desirous that the whole country 
should witness his happiness ; the gates of his palace were 
thrown open, and welcome were all who seemed to particis 
pate in his son’s enjoyment. Amid this throng was—” 

Here the Sicilian drew in his breath, and we all caught 
the contagion of terror. 

“ Amidst this throng,” he continued, “ my attention was 
drawn by some one at my side towards a certain Franciscan 
monk, who stood as motionless as a statue. He was gaunt 
and tall; his face was of an ashy paleness, with a look ful! 
of earnestness and sorrow fixed upon the bridal party. The 
enjoyment of the scene before him made not the slightest 
impression upon him; he preserved the same unchanged 
seriousness of mien, standing like a bust among the living. 

“ Often I attempted to withdraw my eyes from that ter- 
rific figure; but it returned, it haunted me ;—and I observed 
it was the same with my companion. The same surprise, 
too, ran through the whole company ; conversation was at 
an end—there was a general pause; the monk only sat un- 
moved ; his serious and mournful eye still directed towards 
the bridal pair. Each guest was impressed by his presence; 
the young countess alone seemed to take a sad delight 
in sympathizing with the grief so deeply seated in the 
stranger’s countenance, as if it were the sole enjoyment she 
could find to communicate with one who seemed to read 
her own soul. Soon the company began to disperse—mid- 
night was past—the music died gradually away—the lights 
burned few and dim—conversation slow and languid—and 
more and yet more empty the darkening bridal hall now 
became. The monk alone stood motionless—always him- 
self—with the same quiet and mournful glance directed 
at the bridal pair. 

“At length the tables were removed, the guests disap- 
peared here and there, while the family was gathered into 
a small circle. I know not how it was that no one ven- 
tured to accost the monk, and he spoke to no one; nor was 
he invited to join the circle. Already were her female at- 
tendants and friends gathering round the bride; she casta 
sad and appealing look towards the sorrowful stranger ; to 
which, however, he did not reply. 

"The gentlemen were all collected round the bride- 


ine 
ing 


’ 


| groom. There was a long anxious pause; and then the old 


marquis, who, among all present had appeared to take not 
the least notice of the unknown, said—' To think that we 
should all be thus happy here to-night, and my dear son 
Jeronymo absent !’ 

"© Have you invited him, then, and is he not come ?’ in- 
quired the monk. This was the first time he had opened 
his mouth; and we regarded each other in alarm. 

"* Alas! replied the aged father," he is gone, and he will 
never return; gone whenc® no one returns more! My wor- 
thy sir, my son Jeronymo is dead.’ 

** Perhaps he is only afraid to make his appearance in 
such a company,’ continued the monk. ‘Who knows but 
he may be looking out. Let him hear the voice which he 
heard for the last time. Bid thy son Lorenzo call thy poor 
son Jeronymo.” 

"* What does he mean? What is that ?? murmured the 


company that still remained. Lorenzo changed color, and I 
Meanwhile 
zlass of wine 


confess that my hair began to stand on end. 
the monk approached the sideboard, filled a 
and put it to his lips;—' To the memory of our dear Jerony- 
mo,’ he eried; ‘let all who held him dear follow my 
example.’ 

* * Whoever you may be, my worthy sir,” continued the 
marquis, ‘you have mentioned the name of one very dear 


| tome. You are welcome. Come, my friends,” he said, as 


he passed the bottle, ‘let not a stranger have to remind 


| and put us to the blush; drink to the memory of my son 


and gave the addresses || Jeronymo.’ 
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lanthorn, where a bell hangs, like that which summons 


* Never, I think, was a health drunk with less zest. {| we must on shore. Let us walk down the levee: I would || POETICAL MEDITATIONS. 
"*A glass still remains full there,” continued the old | I had you for oae or two days, if not longer, to talk and ram- | 
man, — to his son Lorenzo; ‘ drink to the memory || ble over the town. But what have we here—a public | For the New-York Mirror. 
of your brother.’ | square, fronting on the river; in the centre is a fountain, _ » -~awrw 
* Lorenzo received it trembling from the monk’s hand— || that plays on Sunday only; and on the other side, away Ho irsoithny = yi pir i 
trembling he carried it to his lips ;—' To the memory of my || from the river, are three remarkable buildings ; the cential | ae mova eee 
dearly beloved brother Jeronymo!’ But he stopped, and | one is the old French cathedral ; it is brick built and plas- | R — : ie Ned 
shuddering, put down his glass. ‘I hear the voice of my | tered, but the plaster is dingy and falling off, from the vu ~ 7 bedi . of light seems, 
murderer,’ cried a terrific figure, which suddenly rose up | humid atmosphere; the towers are three, two like St. a: nb “te eee ae ae 
amongst us, clad in bloody garments and covered with deep | Thomas’, at the side, and a third iu the centre; the side is Ww) tien Is we need ‘hii 
gashes.” plain, as all stuceoed buildings are; the central tower is | ren frient » we wees 
Here the Sicilian broke off. “ Ask me no farther what _ eighty or one hundred feet high, the side ones about fifty - ae eae Raget to fove, 
happened,” he said, with all the signs of internal agony | or sixty feet high, and they are all surmounted with a pear- Oh no, indeed : 
upon his countenance. “ My senses seemed to forsake me | shaped dome. The whole reminds one of some faded en- How cold and chill that star gleams 
the moment I[ cast my eyes upon the face, and the same || graving of some Parisian church we have seen a long time On life’s drear close ! 
with every one present. When we recovered our presence | back, and of our day-dreams of European travel. The build- No parting ray of light streams, 
of mind we found Lorenzo struggling in the agonies of | ings on each side are nearly alike, although one is freshly To cheer its woes : 
death. Monk and apparition had both disappeared. The | stuccoed and painted, the other dingy and smoked; both But there's a star above, ahore! 
chevalier was borne, in frightful convulsions, to his couch. | buildings are two stories, and with broad arches, forming | Ye anguish-riven ! 
No one was left with him besides the priest and his wretch- | a vaulted portico below and above—broad windows with | \ star of faith, of hope, of love, 
ed father, who followed him within a few weeks to the © semi-circular arches; one of the buildings contains the The star of heaven! R 
tomb. His dying confessions lay buried in the breast of his | courts of law, and the other is the old Calaboose, so famous | : ee 
father, who received them, and to no living being were — in the annals of this town. Suppose we go down Conde- ea ee 
they communicated. street, and turn off at the Rue Ursulines. What is this build- | Gh! they look upward in very place 
"Shortly after this event it happened that there was oc- | ing that looks like a manufactory of cotton, with a small |; Through this beautiful world of « = 
} And dear as a smile on an old friend's face, 
| 


casion to enlarge a well lying in the hack court of the villa, 
hidden by wild shrubs, which had been neglected for years. 
When a part of the rubbish had been removed, a human 
skeleton was discovered. The house where this oecurred 
isnow no longer standing; the family name of M—— is 
extinct ; and at a convent not far from Salerno is seen An- 
tonia’s grave.” 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN TRAVELS. 


NEW-ORLEANS. 


| Have introduced vou upon the levee of this great cara- 
van town, for it seems to resemble, not such places as Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Hamburg, or New-York, so much as some 
of those eastern cities, where fora time men come from all 
parts to attend a great mart or fair, and then leave it ecom- 
paratively deserted. 

The levee is the bank of the Mississippi: in some parts 
four hundred feet in width, it forms a complete semi-circle 
of three miles in length before the city. The two extreme 
portions, say of a mile in length, are occupied by shipping, 
moored lengthwise along the bank, and three or four tiers 
in depth ; between these two portions, at the middle of the 
arch, the steamboats come in; they look like a Noah's ark 
with two tall chimneys, and are lying bow to the bank 
across stream. One we shall suppose is just coming in: 
she is covered with cotton piled over every projecting part, 
till she seems like a moving mass of bales, and the guards 
are sunk to the water's edge; like a huge beast, the engine 
pants as the boat forces her way between two others, to fill 
a vacancy just made by one leaving the solid tier lying at 
the bank: in a few minutes a way is puffed through, and 
the negroes and hands roll the cotton on the levee, where 
it waits a customer. Shall we go on board one of the finest 
of these boats: step on the plank and walk on the bow— 
be careful, for there is only a raised curb of wood on this 
boiler deck, about nine inches high; there are the boilers 
before you, seven or eight cylinders of iron, four feet in di- 
ameter and thirty long, fixed side by side in a furnace, and 
surmounted by two chimneys; there is the greatest uni- 
formity in these steamboats—to the smallest particular 
they seem devised by one mind. On the side of the boilers 
are s’airs toascend to the upper deck, where the cabin and 
accommodations of the passengers are; and as the lower 
deck has merely the engines and crank turning the ma- 
chinery, we will go upstairs, and enter at a little door just in 
front of the stairs: there, looking down, is the great dining- 
room, and settees strewed with gentlemen in divers easy 
and unstudied atiitudes. These gentlemen are apparently 
absorbed in the contemplation of some abstract point, or in 
the investigation of certain feelings induced by the applica- 
tion of the expressed juice of the tobacco plant to their 
mouths and throats. The berths, or state-rooms, open into 
this dining-room, and are arranged on each side of it. Far 
in the stern you see flitting about, three or four gentle hoo- 
siers, or buckeye fair ones. Immediately over the boilers is 
the social hall: where are the bar and barber’s shop, and 
the paradise of the men. On deck, immediately in front, a 


crowd of men, sitting in all diversified attitudes, are smok- | 


ing segars and looking earnestly at the Planter’s Hotel on 
the other side of the levee, or at the grocery store and the 
eup..onious name of Mr. Rotchbug, the proprietor thereof. 
The bell rings; and since I cannot pay my passage up river, 


operatives to the daily unceasing toil? The building ts 
tiled with red tiles; and see, a large cross is over the door- 
way, and some French women and half blacks are enter- 
ing to prayers; it is the convent of the Ursuline Nuns, 
where they have retired from the world, within sound of 
the busy hum of the levee, the clamor of commerce, the 
ceaseless bustle of hurrying to and fro, and the sound 
of feet hastening to be rich. A magic circle those walls 
inake—a veil impenetrable—separated as effectually from 
the vain world that noises without their dwelling, as if the 
grave and the peaceful sod were between: as far removed 
from its care and turmoil as the sleepers in Trinity Church 
are from the trampling and shinning of renowned Wall- 


street. 

The old city is about one mile long and one half deep 
from the river; it is surrounded by boulevards, streets with 
a strip of green, bordered with trees in the centre: Canal- 


street on the south; Esplanade on the north; Rampart on 
the side, away from the river. Back of the last named 
street are the Catholic cemeteries ; where, in raised tumuli, 
rest the victims of the pestilence, of the assassin, of the 
duel—of all the various forms of death. In French and 
Spanish, English and Latin, their virtues and the sorrows 
of their friends are read; built of brick the best are; and 
siuccoed like a Doric temple—like an old Cyclopian monu- 
ment. Dhey sleep. Amidst the tombs are growing the wil- 
low, the oleander, and flowers that pious hands have plant- 
ed. One family tomb has round it many flower-pots and a 
beautiful parterre; it looks like a tiny baby-house and a 
And there they repose; the All-encom- 


passing holding their souls in his bosom—the grave, the 


miniature garden. 


bodies—till the word is spoken that wakes the dead: let 
them rest in peace. Their virtues will live after them in 
other hearts, and preach to the end of time. Whata les- 
son! here are hopes dying and sinking in the ground, till, 
transplanted, they shall bloom for ever—faith and confi- 
dence disappointed and turned to dust, yet not utterly dead ; 
and all the good works, though unwritten, still immortally 
giving perfume, and diffusing peace in whose memories 
they live; and in one mind, they are remembered always. 
—J. B. Auld. 


NATURAL SCENERY. 


A taste for natural scenery, to say nothing of the refine- 


ment of art, is, in its mere elements, inherent in man; but 


training and some study is needed to educe and perfect it. 
This educated taste is very rare. With what cold and mis- 
erable eyes do the majority of persons regard the fairest 
scenes of nature! They see with their eyes only: they 
never feel. There is no heart in their understandings ; no 
sentiment in their perceptions. They are mere literal- 
minded observers. The earth is not to them a most cogent 
argument of the wisdom and benevolence of iis Great Fra- 


mer. They associate not matter with spirit—perceive no 


| connection. They find no spiritual influences in themselves 


hallowing the material chjects around them. They see 
nothing but thick woods, and craggy rocks, and meadows 


spreading far. 


Men make resolves, aud pass into decrees 

The motions of the mind! with how much ease 
In such resolves doth passion make a flaw, 

And bring to nothing what was raised to law. 


- 





Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers. 
They tell us of wand’rings by woods and streams; 
Tl cy tell us of lanes and trees; 
But the cluldren of showers and sunny beams 
Have lovelier tales than these, 


Che brizht, bricht flower 


' 

They tell of these happy days of yore 
When earth was by angels trod, 

And with leaves and flowers evermore 
Burst forth at the eall of God; 

When 
Wandered by wood and glade, 


And the Lord looked down ft 


spirits, singiag their hymns at even, 


m the highest heav'n 


And blessed what he had mad: 
The bright, bright flowers ' 
Phat blessing remaineth upon them still, 


Though often the storm-cloud lower 


And frequent tempests may soil and chill 
The gavest of earth 
When Sin and Death, 


Made a home in the hearts of men, 


‘s lowe 
with their sister Grief, 


The blessing of God on each tender leaf 


Preserved in their beauty them 
Phe bri 


vely as when it slept 


ht, bright flower 


Ihe lily is as | 


On waters of Eden’s lake, 


} 


The woodbine breathes sweetly as when it crept 


In Eden trom brake to brake; 
They were left as the proof of the ki 
Of Adam and Eve's first home ; 
ws that bless 


#’LUCSS 


They are here 


The just 


as types of j 


n the we i 
} 
{ 


wight, bright Howers ! 


to ¢ 


me 


Phe 


THE SUMMER WIND. 

Art thou a sigh from some spirit of bliss, 

ss from yon world to this, 

I pray, 


Breathing in softne 
Sweet wind of the sumaer? Oh! tell me, 
V hence ecomest, where goest thou, thy home and thy Wa) 4 
Art thou a whisper from angels above 

I'o earth’s gentle daughters betukening love? 

If thou art, one kind boon I would now ask of thee, 


Sweet wind of the summer—Oh! whisper for me ' 


Sweet wind of the summer, how many a cloud 

Hast thou kiss’d as thou wine'd through yon arial shroud ? 
How many a star hast thou bribed as thou flew, 

With the young flow’ret's fragrance inhaled by the dew 
How many a tale hast thou heard when the night 

Bids the | 
How many a sigh has been wafted by thee 
oh! waft one for me! 


? 


ver to tell all his hopes and delight ? 


, 


Sweet wind of the summet 


Hath the moonbeam caress'd thee, and hath the young day 
Lighted with its first beaming the track of thy way? 
Wert thou born of the snule which the spring-tide cast o'er 
The earliest flow’ret the teeming earth bore? 
Sweet wind of the summer, oh! tell me, I pray, 

Whence comest, where goest thou, thy home and thy way ! 
And if joy to thes 


Sweet wind of the summer, oh! breathe upon me! 


ul can be walted by thee, 


——(Cheerful looks make every dish a fea 


And ‘tis that crowns a welcome 
. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


BY c. D. STUART. 


On, take me to the bonny hills, 

W here cedars green are waving, 
Where music from a thousand rills 

The rosy earth is laving ; 

Stern hearts are in those mountain glens, 

And laughing eyes, more bright than men’s, 
For freedom danger braving. 

Oh, let me catch the ruddy air, 

For ever freshly blowing 
Around those mountain summits fair, 

W here crystal streams are flowing ; 
Loud shouts I hear those rocks among, 
And gentler voices swell the song, 

From freedom’s fane upgoing. 

Oh let me taste those gushing springs 

That leap amid the heather, 

Where whirling round on countless wings 

The wild birds flock together ; 

The eagle ’mid those valleys fair 
Stoops down from out his eloudy lair, 
And bathes his kingly feather. 


They tell me of the Grecian isles, 
Where freedom’s spirit started ; 
Of Italy, where sunbeam smiles 
From golden horns are darted ; 
They boast brave hearts and waving curls— 
But give me our New-England girls, 
And yeomen fearless-hearted. 





ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISM, 
THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 


By James Ewing Cooley ; illustrated with numerous steel engrav- 
ings, also with designs and etchings by Johnston, 
D. Appleton §& Co. 200 Broadway. 1542. pp. 610. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 





New-York : | 


We return with pleasure to this attractive volume, | 


which we have more thoroughly perused with even in- 
creased interest. Its most marked peculiarity is found in 
its sketches of society in Egypt. Most other travellers have 


contented themselves with depicting the scenery and the | 


antiquities of the land, saying nothing of the semi-natural- | 


ized Europeans whom they have there encountered. It is, 
however, their peculiarities which display most strikingly 
the nature and the effeet of the government under which 
they live, and the characteristics of the natives who sur- 
round them. The moral and intellectual condition of a 


country forms a more interesting and useful subject of 


study than its dress or ceremonies. But we can learn little 
of it from an examination of the natives, for, to say nothing 
of the embarrassments of a difference in language, we 
know not what in them is due to innate bias, and what to 
the effect of circumstances. With their European associ- 
ates the ease is altogether different; we can compare 
them with their compeers in their own country, and then 
judge in what way their expatriation has affected them, as 
certainly as we car tell how much of their bronzed com- 
plexion ts due to the Egyptian sun. This makes the au- 
thor’s sketches of the Frank society of the East as valuable 
as they are amusing. The Wrinklebottoms, O'Stattens, 
Sneezebiters, O'Screensburys, and other members of the 
Humbug family, become our intimate acquaintances; we 
find them most agreeable companions, and follow their 
adventures and learn their “tricks upon travellers’ 
a!l the interest of a novel. 

The author's first landing in Egypt in a drenching show- 


with | 


er, eflectually, though disagreeably corrected his idea that | 


t 


poetic lectures of an “ Ex-member of Parliament,” who 
condescended to enlighten the inhabitants of the New 
World upon the wonders of the Old. His welcome to 
Alexandria was uncomfortably hearty; for the Arabs 
nearly tore him to pieces before he could reach the shore, 
in their eagerness to serve him, and the polite Mr. and 
Mrs. Firkins were as anxious to fleece him after he had 
landed. His eaution on this point should be remembered 
by all who follow him. 

“ Every traveller may not be aware of the fact that there re- 
side in Aleyandria, Cairo, and other parts of the Levant, a 
number of well-dressed, genteel-looking persons, whose sole 
business is to insnare the unwary. Their way of managing 
matters is as follows: On the arrival of respectable strangers 
in their vicinity, they promptly send their names and a card, 
inviting tBew to dinner. 


{ 


the case, it affords them an opportunity of ingratiating them- 
selves into the favor of their new-made acquaintances, and of 


fleecing them in every imaginable and possible manner—an | 


opportunity that seldom passes unimproved !” 


The manwuvres of this family and their friends form an 


| amusing episode in the work; and when the dust from 


the disturbed mummies of the Pyramids becomes rather 
dry, Mr. Firkins and his sayings and doings temper it like 
a glass of soda-water ona dusty day in Broadway. The 
assumed simplicity of the author, (whose real shrewdness 
and savoir-faire are very apparent) and his quiet resignation 
to their inflictions are irresistibly mirthful. Their final 
parting amid showers of tears, and—bursts of laughter 
behind the corner—is most ludicrous. 

As our city rulers are now debating the best mode of 
cleaning the streets, we would suggest to them the Egyp- 
tian system, as more economical than either the salaried 
or the contract plan. Mr. Cooley thus describes it: 

“The streets had become excessively muddy, from the pow- 


erful rains that had been pouring down in floods the day before ; | 


and we observed, as we drove along, crowds of Arab women 
and children scraping up the mud in the streets with their 
hands, collecting it into baskets, pots, pails, and any thing else 
that they could get for the purpose, and bearing it off upon 
their heads. 

" This to me was a novel mode of cleaning streets, and I ob- 
served to Mrs. Firkins, that it was really a pity that those poor 
creatures should be obliged to clear the streets of the mud and 
filth with no other implements than their bare hands; | thought 
the Pacha ought at least to furnish them with hoes, wooden 
shovels, or something of the kind, to save their hands from 
such rude and hard usage. 

"OV says Mrs. Firkins, ‘those women were never so happy 
in all their lives. They look upon that mud, which they are 
scraping up with their hands, and bearing off upon their heads, 
as a kind of God-send, somewhat with the same kind of plea- 
sure, perhaps, with which the children of Israel gathered the 
manna in the desert.’ 

“If these women and children,” said I to Mrs, Firkins, 
‘are not cleaning the streets for the Pacha, what in the world 
are they doing ?? 

"°O, my dear sir,’ replied Mrs. Firkins, ‘they are working 
on their own account—gathering mud with which to build their 
houses. Oftentimes,’ she continued, ‘ they are obliged to bring 


|| the water a considerable distance upon their heads, to mix with 


the dirt and make mud for themselves. But now, having the 
mud already made to their hands, they are very happy—and go 


on with their houses famously.’ ” 


Whipping is the universal panacea in Egypt—the reme- 
dy for all disturbances of health or temper. Our author one 


day saw a man soundly beating his wife, and expressing his | 
surprise and horror, was thus answered by the more expe- | 


rienced Mrs. Firkins : 
"Oh! nothing is more common in Egypt than for a man to 


| whip his wile.’ 


‘it wever rains in Egypt,” which he had received from the | 


“TL inquired of one of my neighbors the other day how his | 


| wife did—' Oh, she is very well,’ says he, ‘very well indeed ; 


' 


| 
i 





I gave her a sound drubbing a few days age, and she has been | 


very good ever since.’ 

"Indeed the Egyptians expect to be whipped, and are not sa- 
stied unless they get well dressed down once or twice, and 
sometimes oftener, each month. And servants who do not get 
whipped occasionally, think that they do not give satistaction, 


and that their masters are displeased with them.” 


There are no dog-laws in Turkey, and the privileges of 
the race are detailed in a dog-matical chapter. 


The results of our countryman’s antiquarian observations | 


and investigations are quite at variance with the lectures 


of Mr. Buckingham, his confidence in whom seems entirely || 


to have evaporated upon comparing his descriptions with 
the r@ality. When Mr. Cooley visits Pompey’s Pillar, he 


| is naturally reminded of the magnificent temple described 


by the lecturer as connected with it; but he looked in vain 
for the slightest fragment of the temple one-thousand feet 


, square, two hundred and fifty feet high, and supported by 


one hundred or more fine Egyptian granite pillars, seventy- 


| three feet high and twenty-eight feet in circumference ! 


The author seems to have been very favorably impress- 
ed with both the appearance and the character of Mehemet 
Ali, the Pacha of Egypt. On this point he is direetly at 
issue with a learned gentleman of this city, who has also 
lately returned from the East, and who speaks of the Pacha 
as a brutal tyrant, and even denies him the possession of 
the great talents for which he usually receives credit. 
That he is an arbitrary monarch is undisputed, but the 
question is whether he is not the best possible ruler for the 
Egyptians in their present condition. He wields a rod of 
iron, but with it he strikes only the guilty. The people 
have no voice in his councils, but he is striving to qualify 


This being accepted, as is generally || them to take a part therein. They are miserable and op- 


pressed, but their present sufferings are paving the way for 
their future comfort. The means he employs may be bad, 
but their end and aim is to do good. 

Mr. C. and his lady ascend the Nile to Cairo, and in their 
boat encounter one of the “ Plagues of Egypt.” His suffer- 
ings seem to have been intense. He says: 

"These were no ‘humbugs.’? They were all cenuine black, 
thorough-going, winged bugs, of various sizes, actively bent 
upon doing us all the mischief that lay in their power. They 
were every where, on all sides, turn which way we would: 
look up or down, before or behind, on the right hand or on the 
left, there was nothing but bugs, bugs, bugs! They were not 
of the diffident or unsocial kind either. They made 1! emselves 
as familiar with us as though we had been old acquaintances.” 


Canes, cold water, boiling water, brooms, and every 


| other imaginable weapon were all tried in vain. Host after 


host was destroyed, but new swarms hungrier than the 
last supplied their place. After passing half the night in 


| vain attempts to annihilate their thousands and tens of 


thousands, the attack was abandoned, the beds well hung 
around with sheets, and a sort of truce was thus declared 
for the remainder of the night. 

Before reaching Cairo the party encountered a sand-gale. 


|| They tried to screen their faces by green veils, but might 


as well have undertaken to stay Niagara’s downward rush 
with a lady’s fan. Eyes, ears, necks and bosom were soon 
loaded with the gritty blast. So extraordinary are these pe- 
culiar sand-gales in Egypt, that it is said the pulverized 
particles of dust will penetrate the shell of an egg! 
Marriage is proverbially a lottery; but it must be pecu- 


| liarly so in Egypt. 


"So discreetly is the marriage arrangement conducted in 
Egypt, that the intended parties can scarcely obtain a glance 
of each other, even by stealth, unless they belong to the lower 
classes; in which case the bridegroom may generally see the 
face of his intended without much difficulty. But should they 


unfortunately move in the ‘higher circles,’ the bridegroom 


| would be quite ignorant of the value of his prize until she was 


absolutely in his pos-ession. One would naturally suppose that 
the husband about to lift the veil for the first time from the face 


| of his bride, must experience feelings of a peculiar nature; and 


should he be a youth whose glowing fancy had pictured to his 
mind an object of surpassing beauty, the state of his feelings 
on raising the veil from his wiie, should she chance to be a per- 
son of exceeding ugliness, may be more easily imagined than 
described.” 


The readers of Mr. Stephens’ “Incidents of Travel ” 
will remember his rascally but amusing servant Paul, and 
the beautiful bright-eyed Arab donkey-girl. Both these are 
encountered by Mr. Cooley. Of the girl he says: 


She was lively and talkative, and desirous to render us all 
the assistance in her power. Her eyes were really very beauti 
ful, and her slender frame was gracefully turned; still | wa 
not able to discover that excessive charm so much admired by 
Mr. 8. Fortunately ‘ Paul’? was at hand, and saved his master 
and friend’s judgment from the slightest imputation touching 
the no trifling item of female beauty. 

You must recollect,’ said Paul, ‘it is now five years since 
Mr. Stephens saw her; and five years frequently make great 
ravages in the fair visage of beauty. She was quite pretty five 
years ago; but she has grown very ugly since. Now, she tb 
like a boy; but when Mr. Stephens saw her, she was quite 


| another thing.’ 


a7 


Paul called her to his side as he rede along, and told he 
that Mr. Stephens had written a book, which he had eirentate 
in all parts of the world; and that Mr. 8. had greatly praied 
her beauty and pretty manners; and added, ghat his name (60 
was mentioned in the book, but not always in the enviable 
Upon this further as- 


j 


terms in which she had been spoken of. 
surance of the truth of Paul’s story, she drooped her head, ki 


ed her hand fervently several times, and smiled.” 


The ladies of the party visit a harem, and one of them 
submits herself to a bath,where she suffers as much as 
did the author himself during his trial of the one wiich he 
so graphically describes. 

Judicious selections from the best authorities on the past 
and present state “€ Egypt increase the value of the work, 
while numerous engravings illustrate the text, which 1s 
still farther enlivened by the humorous etchings of Johnston 

We have left ourselves no room to do more than allude 
to the traveller’s meeting Dr. Mott on the Nile; to his viet! 
to the petrified forest; to his description of the Py ramids } 
to his Arab with his eternal jar; or to Dr. O'’Squeebey 
with his mummy mania, a character almost equal to the 


snake-mad Mr. Sneezebiter. For these we musi refer our 


| readers to the book itself, which we are gratified to learn 
| is to be followed by another volume, comprising an account 


| 


of the author's journey through Arabia l'etyea and the 


Holy Land. 
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THE HUMORIST. 


——= = 


A BACHELOR'S TEMPTATION. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 





AmoncsT my intimates of ten years ago there was one 


named Horace ——, a young man of a speculative turn of 
mind, and, as often happens with such a character, of rather 
eccentric habits. When I first knew him he was professed- 
ly studying for the bar: but his reading had little to do 
with the dusty tomes of the law. What he did read might 
be gathered from his conversation, from which it appeared 
that his favorite authors were those who put forward the 
greatest number of ingenious paradoxes, or the most fan- 
tastical theories. There was, in fact, a Shandean twist in 
his mind that inclined him to all kinds of whimsical specu- 
lations, and that favorite pastime with such philosophers, 
the flying of metaphysical kites. 

He lived—a bachelor, in a small house in street, 
with a limited establishment of domestics, amongst whom 
he possessed, I verily believe, the plainest maid-servant in 
all England. Ugliness was out of the question; that has its 
expression and its interest, which may become even painful 
or fearful; whereas, the longer you looked at Sally’s coun- 
tenance the more ordinary it appeared. Lavater himself 
would have been puzzled to find in it any physiognomical 
character. It was as plain as a hard dumpling, and as in- 
sipid as gruel without sugar or salt. There was not a sin- 
gle line or marking in the whole visage to redeem it from 
the vacancy of a blank commonplace-book—it was univer- 
sally flat and barren of meaning—as plain as Salisbury 
Plain—without a Stonehenge. Her figure was made to 
match. Her body would have done for a quadruped as well 
as for a biped, for it had no waist in the middle, and was 
furnished with limbs so unshapely that her arms would 
have served for legs, and her legs for arms. Her feet were 
peculiar, and the pattern they would have stamped on 
soft sand would have deserved a patent for originality. As 
io the other extremities I am not naturalist enough to know 
whether there be among t animals any physical gradation 
of hands into paws, but if there be, her hands were of that 
intermediate order, with five fingers a-piece, which seemed 
io have degenerated, or rather to have been aggravated in- 





1} 


io thumbs, and moreover each member was enveloped in | 


askin red as beet and of a texture to have rasped away 
ihe stoutest towelling. In short, she seemed to have been 


created expressly for a maid of all-work to some utilita- | 


rian—not for show but use—not very sightly but very ser- 
viceable—like the ancient turnspits. 

To her master she was invaluable: being not only sober, 
honest and industrious, but frugal, steady, and above all, 
accustomed to his odd ways and whims, which she had 
learned to suit during a five years’ service. 

Judge then of my astonishment, when, on dining ¢éte- 
é-tete with my friend Horace, the “old familiar face,” 


And he again relapsed into his abstraction, and looked 1; 


as if he saw that “red, right hand ” before him. 

“Though it must have been like kissing a grater.” 

I looked steadily at the speaker; but he was perfectly 
serious, indeed he was little given to jokes practical or 
verbal. 

He was quite in earnest, therefore, about the salute, 
though what it had to do with poor Sally’s dismissal was 
beyond conjecture. However, by dint of pressing, | extract- 
ed the truth. He had discharged her for no faut on her 
side—-it was all owing to a propensity of his own, which 
he bitterly anathematized, ‘ His confounded habit of specu- 
lating and theorizing even on matters of moonshine.” 

" Poor Sally !” said he, “ you know how homely she was. 
I need not describe her face—you must have looked and won- 
dered at it often and often—for there could not be such an- 
other in nature. Fér my own part she attracted me as 
much or more than any of your professed beauties. And 
why not ? she was as much a paragon in her own way as 
Marie Antoinette or the Duchess of Devonshire. Well, 
from looking at her, I must needs begin speculating, like a 
dreaming fool as I am, if she could ever have found an ad- 
mirer—whether, with all the diversity of human tastes, her 
form and features could ever have met with liking. Could 
a face of such vapid homeliness inspire a partiality ? Was it 
possible that it could find favor in the eyes even of the most 
coarse, vulgar and unrefined of her own species—a Yorkshire 
hostler or a Paddington bargeman? Was it within pro- 


t 


bability that she had ever heard the slightest expression of 


admiration—the remotest approach to a personal compli- 
ment—even from the pot-boy ? Never—never! And as to 
an offer, as it is called, the mere idea of suing for that red, 
stumpy, rough hand—but confound her hand! I'll tell you 
what, my dear fellow, | am convinced that some of our 
thoughts are neither more nor less than diabolical sug- 
gestions !” 

"Tt is a rather general opinion.” 

"| am certain, at least, that only some demon of malice 


| or mischief could have put into my head to inquire, * What 


if I were suddenly to seize and imprint a kiss on that red, 
scrubby hand ?? She who probably had never received a sa- 
lute since her childhood—not even from a tipsy hawbuck 
in fair-time—to receive such a love-token from a gentle- 
man! She, who from her teens had never been addressed 
with love-nonsense, even by the baker or his journeyman, 
to receive a tacit declaration of the passion from her own 
master! The flutter there would be of new-born Vanity, the 
tumult of awakened Hope! In short, ] went on in my own 
dreamy way, speculating on the revolution in poor Sally's 


mind, the sudden change that might be wrought in all her 


whose plainness had invariably been attendant on the plain |) 


dinner, was deficient ! Such a domestic phenomenon it was 
impossible to observe without comment; and when the 
cloth had been removed | ascertained that Sally had been 
parted with—but for some mysterious reason which her 
master did not seem inelined to communicate, 

"Had she robbed him ?” 

"Or been saucy ?” 

“He” 

"Or taken to drinking 2?” 

"No." 

“ Become idle or dirty ?” 

oN 

There was another contingency. 
tomention it. “ Was she married ?” 

" Married! my dear fellow, did you ever look at her face? 
Why it was as plain as the plain Staifordshire-ware—the 


though it seemed idle 


dirty yellow sort without a sprig or pattern!” 

And his eyes became fixed, as if he really saw that home- 
ly face before him, while he went on talking, or rather 
thinking aloud. 

" Marry her? No, no—Nature had forbidden the bans. 
No man with eyes in his head would have dreamt of it—so 
thoroughly homely! And then that coarse, clumsy, red, 
rough, huckabae hand !” : 

“Yes—it was coarse, red and clumsy enough. I have 
often noticed it as she waited at table. 


a am . . . | 
You have?” said he, rather eagerly. “And did you 


ever think of kissing it ?” 

“ No—most certainly.” 

“TI have,” said he, " and what is more, have been withia 
an ace of doing it. Though it must have been—” 


| 
| 


old sentiments and feelings by such an extraordinary oceur- | 


rence. And with any other man the foolish whim would 
have passed away harmless with the hour that gave rise 
to it; but it is my misfortune to be blessed with a memory, 
which Daguerreotypes every image, and stereotypes every 
hypothesis, however crude, vague, or idle, that it has once 
entertained. From that day forward the unlucky girl was 
associated with that confounded speculation, and the idea 
of that ridiculous manual experiment came up as regularly 
as my dinner. There she was before me, with her plain, 


unloveable face—and if she placed a dish or ehanged my 


plate—there was that red, serubby hand—suppose | were 
to kiss it 2” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” 


"Yes, you may laugh; but you do not know the misery 
of such a besetting fancy. To be teased for hours by a 
haunting tude or a nonsense verse is bad enough ; but to be 
bored by your own thoughts tor days, weeks, and months 
is intolerable. In fact, by the constant recurrence of the kiss- 
ing notion, the mere sicht of the coarse red hand becot a 


mechanical impulse that had to be resisted like a tempta- | 


tion. I have felt my lips, as it were, making themselves up 
for the act--and the wonder is that | have never done it in- 
voluntarily ; as, to a certainty, | must some day have done 
it deliberately to get rid of the torment of the suggestion. 
There was no alternative, therefore, but to banish the ob- 


ject; and accordingly, under the pretence of reducing my 


establishment, poor Sally, with an excellent character for 
moral beauty, has been transferred to my sister in the 
country.” 


Femaur crnivs.—If you would cultivate genius aright, 
cherish it among the most holy of your household gods. 
Make it a domestic plant; let its roots strike deep in your 
home, nor care that its perfume floats to a thousand case- 
ments besides your own, so long as its greenness and its 
blossoms are for you. Flowers of the sweetest breath give 
their perfume most lavishlyeto the breeze, and yet without 
exhausting their own delicate urns. 


| the state of the harvest, 


THE ESSAYIST. 
STRAW BERRIES. 

lr our article on this subject should be worth little (es- 
pecially as we are obliged to be brief, and cannot bring to 
our assistance much quotation or other helps) we beg leave 
to say, that we mean to do little more in it than congratu- 
late the reader on the strawberry season, and imply those 
pleasant interchanges of conventional sympathy whieh 
give rise to the common expressions about the weather or 
things which everybody knows 
what everybody else will say about them, and yet upon 
which everybody speaks. Such a charm has sympathy, 
even in its commonest aspect. 

A.—A fine day to-day. 

B.—Very fine day. 

A.-—But | think we shall have rain. 

B.—I think we shall 

And so the two speakers part, all the better pleased with 
one another merely for having uttered a few words, and 
those words such as either of them could have reckoned 
upon beforehand, and has interchanged a thousand times. 
And justly are they pleased. They are fellow-creatures 
living in the same world, and all its phases are of import- 
ance to them, and themselves to one another. The mean- 
ing of the words is—" I feel as you do,” “Tam inte- 
rested in the same subject, and it is a pleasure to me to let 
What a pity that mankind do not vent the 
same feelings of good-will and a mutual understanding en 
fifty other subjects!’ And many do;—but all might-—and 
as Bentham says, “ with how little trouble!” 


or 


you see it.” 


There is strawherry weather, for instance, which is as 
good a point of the weather to talk about as rain or sun. 
If the phrase seems a little forced, it is perhaps not so 
much as it seems; for the weather, and fruit, and color, 
and the birds, &e. Xe. all hang together; and for our parts, 
we would fain think, and can easily believe, that without 
this special degree of heat, (while we are writing,) or mix- 
ture of heat and fresh air, the strawberries would not have 
their special degree of color and fragrance. The world 
answers to the spirit that plays upon it, as musical instru- 
ments to the musician ; and if cloud, sunshine and breeze (the 
line playing of nature) did not descend upon earth precisely 


| as they do at this moment, there is good reason to conclude 


that nothing else would be precisely what it is. The cuckoo 
would want tone and the strawberries relish. 

Do you not like, reader, the pottle of strawberries ? And 
is it not manifest, from old habit and association, that no 
other sort of basket would do as well for their first arrival ? 
It “carries” well: it lies on your arm like a length of fresh- 
ness; then there is the slight paper covering, the slighter 
rush tie, the inner covering of leaves; and when all these 
the 
best, it is to be feared, at the top. Now and then comes a 


give place, fresh, and fragrant, and red lie the berries, 


half-mashed one, sweet in its over-ripeness; and when the 
fingers cannot conveniently descend further, the rest, urved 
by a beat on the flat end, are poured out on a plate, and 
perhaps agreeably surprise us with the amount. Meantime 
the fingers and nails have got colored as with wine. 

What matter of fact is this! And how everybody knows 
uw! And yet for that like the 
anitiquities about the weather. So abundant is nature m 


very reason itis weleome 


supplying us with entertainment, even by means of simp! 


stating that any thing ss whatitrs! 


Pamt a strawberry 19 
oil, and provided the representation be true, how willing 1s 
everybody to likeat! And observe, even ina smaller matter, 
how nature heaps our resourees obe Upon ane the first wiv 
ing us the thing, then the representation of 1, or power of 
painting it, (for artis nature alse,) then the power of writing 
about it, the power of thinking, the power of giving, of reeei- 
ing, and fifty others. Nobles pul the leaves in their coronet 
Poets make ther grow for ever where they are no lonce 
to be found. We never pass by Ely-place, in Holborn, 
without seeing the street there converted ito a garden, and 
the pavement to rows of strawberries. 


“My Lord of Ely, when 1 wae hast in Holborn, 


Tseaw good strawherrnes in vour carden there; 


I do beseech vou send for seme of them,” — 
quoth Richard the Third to the Bishop, in that scene of 
frightful caluness and smooth-speaking which precedes 
his burst of thunder against Hastings. Richard is gone with 
his bad passions, and the garden is gone; but the tyrant ts 
converted into poetry, and the strawberries also; and here 
we have them both, equally harmless. 

Sir John Suckling, in his richly-colored portrait of a 
beautiful girl, in the tra redy of Prennoralt, has wade their 
dying leaves precious : 

Eves full and quick, 
With breath ay sweet as double violets, 
Aud whulesome us ying loaves of strawberries. 
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Strawberries deserve all the good things that can be said || 


of them. They are beautiful to look at, delicious to eat, 
have a fine odor, and are so wholesome that they are said 
to agree with the weakest digestions, and to be excellent 
against gout, fever, and all sorts of ailments. It is recorded 
of Fontenelle that he attributed his longevity to them, in 
consequence of their having regularly cooled a fever which 
he had every spring; and that he used to say, “If J can 
but reach the season of strawberries!” Boerhaave (Mr. 
Phillips tells us in his “ History of Fruits”) looked upon 
their continued use as one of the principal remedies in cases 
of obstruction and viseidity, and in putrid disorders; Hoff- 
man furnished instances of obstinate disorders cured by 
them, even consumptions ; and Linnwus says, that by eating 
plentifully of them he kept himself free trom the gout. 
They are good even for the teeth. 

A fruit so very useful and delightful deserves a better 
name; thouch the old one is now so identified with its 
beauty, that it would be a pity to get rid of it. Nubody 
thinks of straw when uttering the word strawberry, but 
only of eolor, fragrance and sweetness. The Italian name is 
Fracola,—fragrant. The English one originated in the cus- 
tom of putting straw between the fruit and the ground, to 
keep it dry and clean; or perhaps, as Mr. Phillips thinks, 
from a still older practice among children, of threading the 
wild berries upon straws of grass. He says that this is still 
a custom in parts of England where they abound, and that 
so many “straws of berries” are sold for a penny. 

One of the most luxurious of simple dishes is strawber- 
ries and cream. ‘The very sound of the words seems to set 
one’s page floating like a bowl. But there is an Italian poet 
who has written a whole poem upon strawberries, and 
who, with all his love of them, will not hear of them with- 
out sugar. He invokes them before him in all their beauty, 
which he acknowledges with enthusiasm, and then tells 
thera, like some capricious sultan, that he does not choose 
to see their faces. They must hide them, he says—put on 
their veils—to wit, of sugar. “Strawberries and sugar” 
are to him what “sack and sugar was to Falstaff, the 
indispensable companions, the sovereign remedy for all evil 
—the climax of good. 

Almost all the writers of Italy who have been worth 
anything, have been writers of verse at one time or another. 
Prose-writers, historians, philosophers, doctors of law and 
medicine, clergymen,—all have contributed their quota 
to the sweetart. The poet of the strawberries was a Jesuit, 
a very honest man too, notwithstanding the odium upon 
his order’s name, anda grave, eloquent, and truly chris- 
tian theologian, of a life reeorded as “ evangelical.” It is 
delightful to see what playfalness such a man thought not 
inconsistent with the most sacred aspirations. The straw- 
berry to him had its merits in the creation, as well as the 
star; and he knew how to give each its due. Nay, he runs 
the joke down, like a humorist who could do nothing else 
but joke if he pleased, but gracefully withal, and witha 
sense of nature above his art, like a true lover of poetry. 
His poem is in two cantos, and contains upwards of nine 
hundred lines, ending in the following bridal climax, which 
the good Jesuit seems to have considered the highest one 
possible, and the very cream even of strawberries and 
sugar. He has been apostrophizing two young friends of 
his, newly married, of the celebrated Venetian families 
Mocenigo and Loredano, and this is the blessing with 
which he concludes, pleasantly siniling at the end of his 
gravity: 

Around this loving pair may jov serene 

On wiegs of balm for ever wind and play, 

And laughing Health her roses shake between, 
Making their life one lony, sweet, flowery wav; 
May bliss, trae bliss, pure, self possess'd of mien, 
Hie absent from thew side, no, neta daw; 

la short, to sum up all that earth ean prize, 


‘tay thew have sugar to their strawberries. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


ANSWERING LETTERS. 

Turre is a class of duties that sand between what are 
properly called the pleasures of hie and its regular busi- 
ness. Such, for example, is the duty of inditing suitable re- 
plies to friendly and family epistles—sheets full of chit-chat 
from the seaside, or loving inquiries from kind old souls in 
odd nooks of the country. Now here let me own myselfia 
zood hater. If there be a detestable duty on earth, it is 
this one—and the penny postage presses it upon us all with 
peculiar severity. TC is not only a duty hateful in itself, but 
itis more so by reason of the seeming absence of excuse 
for neglecting it. To think that the “letters Cadmus gave” 
should be employed to answer letters! 

Luckily, of all tasks it is one of the easiest to postpone. 
You have only to sit down, with writing-desk at hand, 


taking care to do nothing, and the evil is at once avoided. 
Just sit down one of these fine days, and say quietly to 
| yourself, “I ought to write to Mr. This, and also to Mrs. 
| That,” and you will find your morning slip away in sooth- 
| ing languor and a comfortable indolence. Next day another 
friendly letter comes—and then two more epistolary bless- 
' ings—long ones, erossed—when procrastination at once be- 
comes not a choice but a necessity. It is clear that you can- 
| not write off such an arrear, if you were to try—and yet 
try you certainly will—in the evening, or perhaps to-mor- 
row. But by this time the cause for procrastination, which 
was strong before, has become stronger; and thus the longer 
you defer the discharge of your duty the more complete is 
your vindication. 
Not that you are really neglecting your friends and rela- 
tives, after all—for you are always thinking of them. By 
notanswering their letters you draw them yet closer to you; 


they haunt you hourly—they come rapping at the door of 


your memory every few minutes, presenting letters for an- 
swers, like bills for payment—they are with you as you 
walk, whispering their requests for your note of hand ata 
' short date—they return home with you to remind you that 
you owe them a “ duly-received ” and a “ truly-obliged "— 
they dun your conscience to death until they get it—and 
| supernatural postmen are sent to give a hard double-knock 
| at your head, ever and anon, in the night-time. It is impos- 
sible to neglect such excellent correspondents ; for (by the 
way) by the strangest of contradictions, I have observed 
that those who write very frequently, and make their let- 
ters very long, are invariably regarded as “excellent cor- 
respondents.” Now one would have thought, on the con- 
trary—but this is a digression. 

The beauty of it all is, that unless you grow impatient 
of postponement, and foolishly terminate your fit of pro- 
crastination a littie too soon, you will find that these letters 
have either answered themselves in some way, or survived 
the necessity for any answer at all. Procrastination, there- 
fore, on some oceasions, not only effectually puts off the 
evil day, but actually blots it out of the calendar. He must 
be a fool, who, when sentenced to be hanged, would not 
get a reprieve if he could ; because he might break out of 
prison, or cheat his prosecutor by dying a natural death— 
from indigestion, or the fatigue of receiving visiters.—/a- 
man Blanchard. 


THE sTROLLING rLaverR.—The strolling actor is of high 
social importance, and, philosophically considered, is in- 
trusted with a noble mission. What is his purpose ? Why, 
to array the shivering nakedness of human life with a gar- 
ment of beauty. To administer to the higher aspirations of 
even the coarsest natures, which at times have “ immortal 
longings,” and yearn to escape from “the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret” of working-day realities into the fairy 
world of poetic invention. Look at the actor treading the 
threshing-floor of a village barn. Behold the village clowns, 
rapt by his “so potent art,” carried for e time beyond the 
‘ignorant present,” by the genius of the poet and the pas- 
sion of the player. Who shall say that these men are not, 


without knowing it, refined, exalted, by the “cunning of 


the scene?” That they do not, in the strange emotion stir- 
ring within them, vindicate universal desire to fly, at times, 
| from the oppression of realities to the solace and delight 
of ideal life; to have their imaginations quickened, and 
their hearts made to throb with new interests; to behold 
the sorrows of kings and queens—to rejoice with the good 
| and fortunate, to mourn with the struggling brave, and to 
exultat the downfall of the oppressor ?: These are moments 
that tune the coarsest nerves with a new music, and these 
moments are the gift of the strolling player. Who shall 
say that the veriest churi, the merest clod of humanity, 
does not take away with him from the player's scene, 
thoughts that at times leaven his mere earthings—recollee- 
tions that come to him, ay, at the plough-tail or in the 
sheep-fold, and make him recognize a something better, 
higher in his nature, as first revealed to him by the stroll- 


| ing player, the mere outcast, the despised of men? Poor, 


happy, careless wretch! he trudges on from thorpe to 


' thorpe, and with “"bated breath and whisp’ring humble- 


ness” begs of beef-trained magistrates a gracious leave to 
make some bumpkins happy—to busy them fora time with 
a picture of the human affections; in fact, to bestow upon 
them more real, more humanizing good, than many of the 
said justices ever even dreamt of, in their long dreams of 
official The strolling player its the merry 
preacher of the noblest, grandest lessons of human thought. 


usefulness. 


He is the poet’s pilgrim, and in the forlornest by ways and 
abedes of men calls forth new sympathies—sheds upon the 


cold dull trade of real life an hour of poetic glory, " making 


} a sunshine in a shady place.” He informs human clay | 


' 


with thoughts and throbbings that refine it, and for this 
he was for centuries “a rogue and vagabond,” and is even 
now a long, long day’s march from the ‘vantage ground of 
respectability. 


A ta Macarror.—In giving something /ike the sound 
and sense of what she meant, she not only partly-mis- 
applied, but mis-pronounced, making the vowels and con- 
sonants of her words change places, as if dancing reels, 
“La, sir!” she said, “1 remember your calling, when Mr. 
Blood was conciliated here, for a short—indeed for an infi- 
nite period ; if he practices he won't prove an emripic, what 
the learned call a chaterlan, he’s scientific, and, as in poor 
Mrs. Amy, I have one valediction in my house, I wish he 
had continued my residuary. Dear old lady, fretting, be- 
cause a juvenile friend of hers married for money an intre- 
pid man of seventy, and sold the diversion of her life! 

"You've got a slight guitar; a stitch in time, you know; 
don’t wait to let your throat get into a scurrilous state. 
I'll bring you some of the lozenges Sir Francis used to take 
to lucubrate his palate upon the hastings. Dear! he’s talk. 
ed about aborition, and who he shall emancipate, till he’s 
nigh lost all his population. An influential cariter here, 
ma’am, everybody knows him, as they say, by his perma- 
nent profile. But, bless me! how [I’m running on, and per- 
haps you would rather be left secluse.” 

"On the contrary, I shall be happy in listening to yo, 

| opinions, whenever you can look in on me.” 





"Thank you, sure, Miss; then if I can bring a little 
| neose——” 
* You'll bind me to you for life.” 
“ r * ‘ * ‘ ° . 


* Don’t you lead too sendatory a life, ma'am ? Doets ts 
may describe requestion exorcisings, but J say. trust to 
your own pibeds, though they are but Lily-Prussians! 
What’s a ploughed field when once you're manured to jt? 
There’s fine sublunious air under the equinox: though, at 
present, we have but vaccinating weather; in this climate 
one had need dissemble the gigantic statutes I left at 
wall in their minorities, undergoing every variegation of 
temperament, as if there was no more penetration in them 
than in the antic Saxons, as put Stone hinges to Salisbury 
plain !” 


rn 
m- 


THE NASHFUL BACHELOR.—It came to pass that I fornn- 
ed—for [ had it all to myself—an attachment toa lively 
young girl at Walworth. For some weeks my acquaintance 
with her went on swimmingly enough, 1 could now and 
then almost look her in the face, (by-the-by, with all my 
bashfulness I found that she had fine eyes, those light 
pearly gray ones, so indicative of passion and sensibility,) 
and, in fact, contrived at times to talk sentimentally 
enough without stuttering; but mark the upshot! [ was 
one evening invited to drink tea with her grandmother, an 
old lady with whom she then resided, and as I was not 
altogether without hopes of having made an impression on 
her (not the grandmother, observe!) I determined to take 
this opportunity of declaring myself; so mustering all the 
courage I could lay hands on, I started off, highly excited, 
towards their abode. Well, on reaching the house | found 
the old lady confined to her bed, and the daughter seated 
alone in the drawing-room. It was a warm, pleasant sum- 
mer-evening, just dusky enough to hide confusion, yet not 
suiliciently so to require candles. Nothing could be more 
propitious ; hid beneath the mask of twilight I chatted and 
sighed incessantly: hastening perpetually towards the ob- 
ject of my visit, yet strange to say, from some unaccount- 
able nervousness, flying off whenever it seemed to be un- 
derstood. This continued upwards of an hour; I had even 
begun to render myself somewhat intelligible, when, just 
as I was proceeding to pop the question, the door opened. 
and in came the infernal candles. My face—for the life of 
me I cannot tell you why—was instantly as red as scat- 
let; had I even committed murder I could not have appear- 
ed more guilty, while my astonished companion, (women 
in such cases have an almost miraculous instinct,) after 
looking in my face for an instant, as much as to say, “at 
last I comprehend you,” turned off the conversation, and 
never again gave me an opportunity of renewing it. | saw 
her once or twice afierwards; but she always looked a! 
me, as I thought, with pity blended with contemp’, sol 
gradually cut the connection and returned once again to 
solitude. 

True be it said, whatever man it said, 

That Love with gail and honey doth abound 
But if the one be with the other weighed, 

For every dram of honey therein found, 

A p wand of gall doth over it redound.— Spenser. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


— 


Littte Coix, Mvucn Care, or How Poor People Live. 
D. Appleton & Co. New-York. 1542. 


By Mary Howitt. 


Ir the rising generation are not infinitely wiser and bet- | 
ter than their fathers it will be their own fault. Their 
minds and morals are taken care of by so many of the ablest 


writers, that their seniors are almost entirely overlooked | 


and allowed to do as they please. Miss Martineau has a 
prescriptive right to lecture the young, for the families of | 
such ancient maidens are proverbially well brought up ; but 
even Captain Marryatt has assumed the task of instruction. 
Of all these authors, the most practical and real in her 
sketches is Mary Howitt. Her very name is a recommen- 
dation, reminding us of her husband and his brother, the 
ruralist and the poet. She displays great minuteness of 
detail and naturalness of style, sometimes verging on home- 
liness, but sometimes rising into pathos. We fear, however, 
that she writes too fast, and without sufficient detiniteness 
of aim. The present tale is one of much interest, and has 
many moving situations, but it leaves on the mind a pain- 
ful impression ; and though the incidental reflections are 
excellent in their tendency, the general impression is one 
of discontent and misery. Though it be “ better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting,” yet we 
question much the policy of filling the mind with scenes of 
suffering which it is out of one’s power to relieve. It isa 
sort of charitable dram-drinking, which first excites these 
feelings and then leaves them in a state of callousness un- 
impressible by the scenes of real misery which are less 
highly colored than those whose skilfully drawn pictures 
we find so touching. The reader whose eyes moisten most 
readily over a polished tale of distress, is not always the 
first to give effectual aid to the uncouth and unrefined sul- 
ferer of every-day life. 


Lerrers TO PERSONS WHO ARE ENGAGED IN Domestic Service. By Miss 


Catherine E. Beecher. One vol. lSmo. pp. 26. 
| 


The zeal with which female writers have of late devoted | 
themselves to encourage the culture of the domestic affee- | 
tiuns, and to increase the comforts of home, is a cheering 
feature of the age. The best of them have abandoned the 
unprofitable field of romance and sentimentality, and ap- 
plied all their energies to the pleasing task of aiding in the 
development of the hearts and minds of their readers. Miss 
Sedgwick’s “ Means and Ends,” “ Home,” “ Live and let 
Live,” &e. Mrs. Ellis’ “ Women and Daughters of Eng- 
id,” Mary Howit’s " Who shall be greatest ?” the various 
” Female Students,” and other 


lar 
“Young Lady’s Friends, 
works of similar character, show how well women are dis- 





charging this high duty, and the great success of their 
writings proves that they must have found a congenial soil 
prepared to receive their fertilizing showers. Miss Beecher 
has added another valuable essay to the list. Though ad- 
dressed to domestics, employers may well profit by it. If 
Mrs. Trollope may be believed, American housekeepers can 
talk of nothing but the faults of their servants. This volume 
might, perhaps, suggest to some of them the idea that part 
of the fault may be their own. They might profit by its 
kind and instructive counsels as much as their domestics. 
The tone of the volume is, perhaps, rather above the class 
towhich it s addressed; but an author should not lower 
himself to the level of his readers, but re'se them up to the 
height on which he stands himself. 


Tee Bostos Miscentany. Bradbury, Soden & Co. 127 Nassau-street 
Now-York, August, 1542. 

The present number of this magazine is embellished , 
with a view of the Bunker-Hill Monument and a garland 
of medallion portraits, and contains a discriminating eriti- 
cism of the old English dramatist Massinger, by J. R. Low- 
ell; some scenes from Faust, by A. H. Everett; a discrimi- 
lating notice of Burton's often quoted but little read 
Anatomy of Melancholy, by W. A. Jones; Sympathy and 
Antipathy, by W. W. Story; and a graceful letter on Men 
and Things, by E. A. Duyckink, with sundry minor items. 
The literary notices are rather meagre and ec: mmonplace, 
and do not display much power of analysis or originality of 
thought. 


Lapy’s Mustcat Liprary for August. G. L. Curry, New-York. 


There is no stronger proof of the state of the “times” | 
than the spirit of economy which now enters into even the 
“egancies of life, and thus brings them within the reach of | 
those to whom their former expense was an insurmounta- | 
ble barrier. Thus we have here ina neat and elegant form, 
for twenty-five cents, fifteen pieces of music, many of them 
Sew, and all of a popular and attractive character. 


' TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank Omicron for his kind offer, but interesting and well-written es his 
novel is, we must decline publishing it mm our columns, as its length would 
make it fill too large a space in too many numbers. The most acceptable 
contributions are brief and polished tales of real lfe, and lively sketches 
of society.—* The Death of the Harper” is a good specimen of its pecu- 
liar style, which is not a favorite with us.—We are compelled to decline 
“ The block-eyed Countess."—1f Braham or Russel could be induced to 
sing “ The Shipwreck,” they would moke it a very eLective musicel pic- 
ture, but without such aid ut iz rather unattraciive.— The“ Sonnets” of 
E. are accepted. 


THE 


SATURDAY, 


| 





NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


AUGUST 6, 1812. 


Musical gossipngs.—Braham, who with his interesting 
family has been visiting the far west, where he has never 
failed to delight the crowds attracted by his almost historic 
reputation, which had long preceded him, is expected 
shortly to return to this city, when we shall be highly gra- 
tified once more to enjoy his unrivalled powers. 

We understand that Mr. C. E. Horn is about making a 
short visit to England, to secure his musical copyrights, 
and to re-produce there some of his late productions. Mr. 
Horn, in his peculiar and beautiful style, is the most distin- 
guished English composer who has ever visited this coun- 
try, and is acknowledged by competent judges in England 
to be the best cavatina writer in the world. We wish him 
a pleasant voyage, a successful visit and a speedy return. 

We are delighted to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Seguin in- 
tend to remain another year among us, and that they will 
probably resume their professional engagements in the 
autumn. 

Mrs. Sutton has been opening a new world of melody to 
the inhabitants of the northern and westera states, and 
will return from her summer tour with renewed health and 
spirits for the winter campaign. 

Mrs. Bailey, whose ill-health has too long prevented her 
from appearing in public, will soon again delight the ad- 
mirers of her sweet voice. 

Madame Otto, whose improvement since her return 
from Germany (whither she went to receive a valuable 
legacy) has been so marked, is fast establishing herself in 
the opinion of the critics as a prema donna 

Madame Spohr-Zahn, the daughter of the distinguished 
composer Spohr, has become an established favorite with 
our audiences. 

Mrs. C. E. Horn, the sweet and naire ballad-sinzer, is 
in the country, recruiting her strength for the season of 
concerts. 

Mrs. Edward Loder continues to gratify all connoisseurs 
by her correct and refined style of singing. 

Mr. Sinelair is still in this city, and we are surprised not 
to see him announced in public, as we are told that he sings 
as well as ever. 

Signor De Begnis, who is always projecting and arrang- 
ing some grand artistical treat for the public, is pre paring 
anew musical annual. If it be equal to its predecessor (and 
the increased experience of the anthor may enable him to 
surpass it) it will be a valuable contribution to our musical 
libraries, 

We are astonished and sorry to learn that that singularly- 
gified and venerable maestro, Mr. Heinrich, has not re- 
ceived any remuneration from his recent grand musical fes- 
tival at the Tabernacle, notwithstanding the immense and 
fashionable audience whom it so delighted. What has be- 
come of the money ? 

Henry C. Watson, the discriminating critic and exceed- 


ingly clever composer, has recently written several beauti- 


ful melodies, which are now in the Boston press. 
What has become of Austin Phillips? We have heard 
nothing of him lately, but hope that he has not been idle. 
Mr. Rosier, a musician of unusual ability, a fine writer, 
a sweet poet,a popular composer, and altogether a modest, 
unpretending man of merit, will, we hope, soon become as 
well known and appreciated by the many as he already is 
by the few. f 
It is not true that Fanny 
away by the expected visit of Taglioni. We fer, indeed, 


Ellsler has been fened 
that this wrial danseuse will not be allowed by the crowned 
heads of Europe, so completely turned by her perewettes, 
to banish herself to what they consider the wilds of Ameri- 
ea. Even though she should come, we doubt whether her 
peculiar style of performance would be at first appreciated 
by our public, whose taste has generaily been formed strict- 
ly to the mould of Fanny Ellsier. 


A musical treat of an unusual character in this country 


is, we understand, in preparation for us. ‘ The Israelites in 


Egypt,” and “ Acis and Galatea,” are on their way to these 
shores, and, from the abundance of musical talent here, (a 
portion only of which we have alluded to above,) we may 
expect to see them produced in a style that will astonish 
our weak nerves. In addition to this, it is said that Miss 
Romer contemplates a visit to America, and that overtures 
have been made to Miss Adelaide Kemble, which, it is 
hoped, may prove successful. 

Henry Russell, who in London is acknowledged to be a 
master-spirit of melody, and a composer, the extensive sale 
of whose works is the best evidence of their 'd pularity, 
intends to return to this country in the course of the com- 
ing winter. He has been in great demand at both public 
and private concerts, and has reaped a rich harvest of fume 
and—profit. He will bring with him a number of new and 
striking songs written expressly for him. Among them 


will be the thrilling careatina, " A ship on fire,” by Charles 


Mackay, (who is unequalled in his power of condensing in 
the compass of a few stanzas, a vivid picture of scenes and 
ineidents which an inferior poet would expand into a 
drama or an epic,) and some new warblings from that 
queen of living English songsters, Miss Eliza Cooke, who 
has SO ¢ nde ared herse If to the Ame MICAN per ple hy hae rr ble 
lyric of " Washington.” The well known musical house of 
Cramer has commenced the republication of Mr. Russel’s 
W hate ver his pro- 
fessional brethren may say to the contrary, 


songs, ballads and other compositicns. 


The public will hear him, 
And, hark ' how they cheer him 
Thoagh rivals may jeer him, 
We all must believe, 
He pockets the dol! 
Of sages and scholars 
Of course then it follows, 
He lauchs—in his sleeve 


. 


The times are greatly 
changed since the sneering Englis uldask “ Who 
reads an American book?” A monthly magazine is now 
published in Loudon, (appropriately named “ The Great 
Isaac ©. Pray, an American au- 
thor,) which is composed entirely of selections from the 
articles 


American literature in England 


ler 7. 
icritie ¢ 


Western,” and edited by 


periodicals of this country. We recognize m it 
from Arcturus, the Knickerbocker, the Ladies’ Companion, 
the Ladies’ Book, Graham’s Magazine, the Southern Lite- 


rary Messenger, etc. and unless we are deceived by patri- 


otic prejudices, its contents may fairly compete, for mterest 


and ability, with any of its contemporaries of native Ba- 


lish production. Importing literature inte England may 


seem like earrving coals to Newcastle, but “ The Great 


Western Magazine need pay nothing for copy-right, and 


has therefore the same advantage over its British rivals, 


that English reprints here have over the original produce 


tions of American authors. In literature, as in every thing 


else, the cheapest article, other things bemg equal, will 


command the most purchasers.  [t therefore becomes out 


duty to prevent an inferior art le of injurious tendency, 


from supplanting a better one by its greater cheapness; and 


this we can effect only by an internauonal copyright law. 
B i taste. lallevrand on said ola action,” it is 


worse than criminal —it is ridiculous.” Such is the charae- 
ier of the war that many of the papers are now so indus- 
irk usly wai g agaist one port mol femace attire Ladies 


have adopted a convenient mode of ving grace and ease 
to the fall of their dress, and forthwith a ceneral outery is 
raised against them. Lampoons and satires in prose and 


verse (not poetry) are poured forth, without even the excuse 


offered for the more rational attack upon another fashion, 


which is justly proseribed, of a regard for health. Absurd in- 


eidents are nve nted, false charge nie made, and coarse al- 
" 


lusions are suggested, till an article of dress, which should 


he classed with the comb which confines a lady's hair, or the 
pin which fastens her slee ve, becomes a thing “pot to be 
ly another 


= We know scares 


mentioned unto ears polite. 


instance of equally bad taste 


The general blight of the noble tree variously 
or plane-tree, has ex- 


Trees. 
known as the buttonwood, syeamore, 
cited many inquiries into the cause of the phenomenon, 
pone cah eX- 


Frost, insects, &c. have been su&cested, but ne 


plain whv this tree alone should have suffered. A new rea- 
been offered. The sycamore, though its 


ww seen gleaming through the darker 


son has lately 
white branches are 1 


foliage on the borders of alinost every stream in our coun- 
trv, was originally a native of the East. It was brought to 
Europe by the Greeks, who, according to Pliny, watered ut 
with wine. It is now suggested that, in consequence of its 
original wine-drinking habits, it may have suffeved frow 


the effects of the general spread of “ total abstinence 
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SIGH NOT! 

















WORDS BY T. H. BAILEY. MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY HERZ. 
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With memory and hope its might 
Is strong the soul to thrill. 


The holiest vow that love can breathe 
Is given with the ring; 
Then look not on it carelessly, 
It is a hallowed thing. 
Give flowers unto the beautiful 
And jewels to the gay, 
But only give the sacred ring 
Where thy heart thou giv’st away 


All the sov’reigns I’m able to levy 
As to lightness can never be wrong, 


But must surely be some of the heavy, 


RRR een eens 
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| 

| For I never can carry them long.—Hood. 
’ : 


A critic.—He will show how faulty other writers have 
been, to infer his own superiority ; building his own repu- 
tation on the ruins and fragments of other writers, 
those modern architects who would erect edifices of stone | 
from the defaced statues of antiquity, 
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Sigh not, sigh not, o’er the fading flow'r; Balm to soothe our present pain; Sigh not, whilst the earth hath flow'rs; 
Sigh not, sigh not, in the parting hour; Peace may have a coming morrow; Sigh not, joy may still be ours. 
Even then the heart may borrow Parting friends may meet again. 
| . y . ° ° ° 
THE RING.~<BY MISS E. P. HALL A compiiment.—Among the elegant graces of Lord Her- Use or rorks.—A foreigner remarks, in his work on 
; || bert, of Cherbury, was his delicacy of compliment. At | Great Britain, that an Englishman may be discovered any 
Give flowers unto the beautiful, || Venice he was favored with hearing the voice of the finest | where if he be observed at table, because he places his fork 
W hose sweet and radiant eyes || singer of a nunnery and the most beautiful woman of the |) upon the left side of his plate; a Frenchman, by using the 
Make glorious the wilderness , || place. When she had ended her wonderful performance, } fork alone without the knife; a German, by planting 1! 
Through which our pathway lies. | neither the lord ambassador nor his lady, who had accom- |! perpendicularly into his plate ; and a Russian, by using it a° 
(iive gems and costly presents || panied Herbert, had words to express their gratification and || a toothpick. Holding the fork is a national custom, and na- 
To fashion’s thoughtless guest, | astonishment, but were happily brought off by the graceful | tions are characterized by their peculiarities in the use cl 
But only give the sacred ring || wenius of the knight, who said to the fair vocalist, “ Die | the fork at table. An affectation of the French usages in 
To her thou lovest best. || whensoever you will, you need change neither voice nor | this respect seems now to be gaining ground in this country. 
- ” 
It was affection’s token || face to be an angel. | ie pe SpacnenngnneS nts of 
: . Rre.— . . smiss Y s of busi- 
In the long bright olden time, i Preasure.—If a man could dis miss all thoughts « 
The cublem of eternity EPIGRAM ON THE LIGHT SOVEREIGNS. H ness that are bothering, all ideas of pleasure but what are 
Tie Hi r . ‘ - € -ent—if he e cet ths » has rad except for 
And constancy sublime. They may talk of the plugging and sweating || innoc ent—if he could forget that he has a head t * P 
’ | A : . 4 - _ ohts . ac ¥Ce sholesome 
It sparkles ever in the sicht i} Of our coinage that’s minted of gold, | pleasant: thoughts » or a stoma h except for wholesome 
It bi Is he fi ill ; But to me it produces no fretting || things—if he would not over-waik, over-ride, over-sleep. 
t binds the finger sull; | cP : : be I githitebscanet _ ee | =  S Af 1a 
Of its shortness of weight to be told: over-eat, over-drink, over-work, or over-play himself, to my 


fancy he would be a fool to leave the blessed spot, wherever 
he might be, for any watering-place but Paradise and the 
River of Life.—Jlood. 


Men dying make their wiils, why cannot wives ? 


Because wives have their wills during their lives. 
Printed and published every Saturday by the 
Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
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